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AMERICA'S OBLIGATION TO 

WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF 

CHATHAM 

IN one of the recently rearranged 
galleries in Wing F devoted to the display 
of American and English industrial arts, 
and in a sympathetic atmosphere created 
by the superb pieces of mid-eighteenth 
century American furniture purchased 
from the estate of Richard Canfield, there 
have been placed on exhibition a few exam- 
ples of the graver's and potter's art, which, 
could they talk, would tell the interesting 
story, now almost forgotten, of the grati- 
tude and veneration of our ancestors for 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the great 
leader of the Opposition against the de- 
signs of the power-mad, Hanoverian king, 
George III, to exterminate in both England 
and America that liberty long believed 
to be the inalienable right of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

Democracy and autocracy, to lesser or 
greater degree, from almost the beginning 
of civilization have represented the poles 
of the various forms of government of the 
body politic. One hundred and fifty-three 
years ago, the imposition of the Stamp 
Act and other legislation upon the American 
colonies by Parliament at the behest of a 
power-loving king, caused the raising of 
the curtain to the prologue of the tragedy, 
which eighteen years later ended with the 
tableau of Great Britain mourning the loss 
of much of her American Empire. Today 
the ever-present image of the selfsame 
struggle between democracy and autocracy, 
on a far greater scale, with all its self- 
sacrifices and intensified horrors, involun- 
tarily brings to mind our own struggle for 
the right of self-government, the successful 
outcome of which could not have been 
attained had not a great number of Eng- 
land's leading statesmen recognized at 
that time, as we do now, that our American 
Revolution was of the nature of a civil 
war and that the safety of constitutional 
government in England could be assured 
only by the successful outcome of the 
American Revolution. Pitt, Camden, 

Barre, Burke, Fox, and Richmond were 
toasted at many a public banquet in the 



Colonies, where they were hallowed house- 
hold names, as they should be now. 

On March 17, 1766, the opening victory 
in our war of democracy against autocracy 
was signalized by the repeal of the Stamp 
Act — a victory for democracy — an event 
which called forth public demonstrations 
of joy, universal ringing of church bells, 
and illuminations of public and private 
houses in the city of London. 

Under date caption of March 18, 1766, 
and for many months thereafter The 
London Chronicle printed at the head 
of its columns the following remarkable 
leader: 

March XVIII, MDCCLXVI 

Englishmen, Scottishmen, Irishmen, 

Colonists, Bretheren, 

Rejoice in the wisdom, fortitude of one 
man, which hath saved you from civil-war 
and your enemies! Erect a Statue to that 
Man in the Metropolis of your dominions! 
Place a garland of oak leaves on the Pedes- 
tal and grave in it 

CONCORD 

It is interesting to note that the same 
packet which carried the news of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act to New York bore copies 
of the above-mentioned number of The 
London Chronicle and that the day 
following its arrival a subscription for the 
erection of a statue of William Pitt was 
opened by prominent citizens of New 
York. Popular sentiment, however, de- 
manded that this monument be paid for 
by public funds, which were immediately 
voted, "In consideration of the many 
eminent and essential services done the 
Northern Colonies, by the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Esq.; but particularly in 
promoting the Repeal of the late Stamp 
Act, and to perpetuate to the latest pos- 
terity the grateful sense this Colony enter- 
tains on that account, provision might be 
made for erecting an elegant statue of him 
in brass: whereupon it was resolved, that 
this House will provide ways and means 
to procure and pay for a statue of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, Esq.; accord- 
ingly." 

The making of this tribute was intrusted 
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to Joseph Wilton, a well-known English 
sculptor who had recently executed a 
statue of Pitt for the city of Cork, having 



of Charleston; the torso of the New York 
statue is preserved among the treasures of 
the New York Historical Society. While 




WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM 
MEZZOTINT BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 



been selected by Pitt himself for this work. 
Wilton had already been engaged to make 
a statue of Pitt voted by the Assembly of 
South Carolina. This last memorial, 
though weatherbeaten and badly damaged, 
still stands on its original site in the city 



still in the sculptor's studio, these statues, 
by the thoughts they awakened, were un- 
questionably responsible for a large alle- 
gorical mezzotint scraped by Charles 
Willson Peale while an art student in 
London, which is displayed in this memorial 
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exhibition. 1 Little was known as to the 
story of the making of this most important 
American mezzotint, until the publication 
of "The Letters and Papers of John Single- 
ton Copley and Henry Pelham" by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 19 14. 
These, unearthed in the Public Record 
Office in London, contain a draft of 
Copley's letter to Peale, a former pupil, a 
copy of the broadside explanatory of the 
allegory intended in the print, and a quaint 
supplementary circular. They are here 
reprinted. 2 

Boston, Deer. 17, 1770. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your favour of the 24 Novr: 
Your kind present which came to hand in 
good order. It gave me a twofold pleasure 
first because it is the portrait of that great 
Man, in the most exalted carractor human 
Nature can be dignified with, that of a 
true Patriot vindicateing the rights of 
Mankind, and secondly for the merit of 
the work itself and the fair prospect it 
afToards of Americas rivaling the Continant 
of Europe in those refined Arts that have 
been justly esteemed the Greatest glory of 
ancient Greece and Rome, go on Dear 
Sir to hasten forward that happy Era. 
How little my natural abillitys or opper- 
tunitys of improvements may be adequate 
to the promoteing so great a work, yet 
I should sincerely partisipate with those 
great Souls who are happily possessed of 
boath in a soverain degree. 

The Aligory strikes me as unexception- 
able in every part, and strongly expressive 
of the Ideas it is designed to convey, the 
Attitude which is simple is possessed of 
great dignity with a becoming energy, and 
from what the print expresses I am in- 
duced to wish to see ye painting, ye force 
of Colouring gives strength and perfection 
to the Clear obscure. 

Permit me to conclude with my sincere 
thanks for the kind notice you have taken 

1 A very interesting and exhaustive mono- 
graph on the subject of this mezzotint and the 
statues by Wilton has recently (191 5) appeared 
from the pen of Charles Henry Hart of this 
city. 

2 The letter is taken from the original hanging 
on the walls of the dining room of the Brook 
Club. The draft varies somewhat in its wording. 



of me as well in the expressions accom- 
panying the print as in the print itself, 
for the first, if not for boath, I cannot 
expect to be out of your debt. I am Dear 
Sir Your sincere friend & Humble; Sert. 
John Singleton Copley 
For/ Mr. Chs Wilson Peale/ 
portrait Painter in "Annapolis"/ 
in favour Meriland 



DESCRIPTION 

of the 

PICTURE and MEZZOTINTO 

of 

MR. PITT, 

done by 

CHARLES WILLSON PEALE, 

of MARYLAND. 

The Principal Figure is that of Mr. 
PITT, in a Consular Habit, speaking 
in Defence of the Claims of the American 
Colonies, on the Principles of the British 
Constitution. 

With MAGNA CHARTA in one Hand, 
he points with the other, to the Statue of 
British Liberty, trampling under Foot 
the Petition of the Congress at New- 
York. Some have thought it not quite 
proper to represent Liberty as guilty 
of an Action so contrary to her genuine 
Spirit; for that, conducting herself in 
strict Propriety of Character, she ought 
not to violate, or treat with Contempt, 
the Rights of any one. To this it may be 
sufficient to say, the Painter principally 
intended to allude to the Observation which 
hath been made by Historians, and Writers 
on Government, that the States which 
enjoy the highest Degree of Liberty are apt 
to be oppressive of those who are subor- 
dinate, and in Subjection to them. Mon- 
tesquieu, speaking of the Constitution 
of Rome, and the Government of the 
Roman Provinces, says, "La Liberie 
croit, dans le Centre et la Tyrannic aux 
Extrimetes:" And again, 'La Ville ne 
sentoit point la Tyrannic qui ne sexercoit 
que fur les Nations Assujettis." And 
supposing Mr. Pitt, in his Oration, to 
point, as he does, at the Statue, it makes 
a Figure of Rhetoric strongly and justly 
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sarcastic on the present saint Genius of 
British Liberty, in which Light, Gentle- 
men of Reading and Taste have been 
pleased to commend it. The Fact is, that 
the Petition of the Congress at New-York, 
against Acts of meer Power, adverse to 
American Rights, was rejected by the 
House of Commons, the Guardians, the 
Genius, of that Liberty, languishing as it is. 

An Indian is placed on the Pedestal, 
in an erect Posture, with an attentive 
Countenance, watching, as America has 
done for Five Years past, the extraordinary 
Motions of the British Senate — He 
listens to the Orator, and has a Bow in 
his Hand, and a Dog by his Side, to shew 
the natural Faithfulness and Firmness of 
America. 

It was advised by some, to have had 
the Indian drawn in a dejected and melan- 
choly Posture: And, considering the ap- 
parent Weakness of the Colonies, and the 
Power of the Parent Country, it might 
not perhaps, have been improper to have 
executed it in that Manner; but in Truth 
the Americans, being well founded in their 
Principles, and animated with a sacred 
Love for their Country, have never dis- 
ponded. 

An Altar, with a Flame is placed in 
the Foreground, to shew that the Cause of 
Liberty is sacred, and, that therefore, they 
who maintain it, not only discharge their 
Duty to their Kin and themselves, but 
to G O D. It is decorated with the Heads 
of Sidney and Hampden, who, with un- 
daunted Courage, spoke, wrote, and died 
in Defence of the true Principles of Liberty, 
and of those Rights and Blessings which 
Great-Britain now enjoys: For, as the 
Banner placed between them expresses 
it, 

Sanctus Amor Patriae datAnimum. 

A Civic Crown is laid on the Altar, 
as consecrated to that Man who preserved 
his Fellow-Citizens and Subjects from 
Destruction ! 

-h 1 is in- 



The View of W- 



troduced in the Back Ground, not meerly 
as an elegant Piece of Architecture, but 
as it was the Place where 2 



1 Whitehall. 



2 Charles I. 



suffered, for attempting to invade the 
Rights of the British Kingdoms: 
And it is observable, that the Statue and 
Altar of British Liberty are erected 
near the Spot where that great Sacrifice 
was made, through sad Necessity, to the 
Honour, Happiness, Virtue, and in one 
Word, to the Liberty of the British 
People. 

The Petition of the Congress at New- 
York, and the Representation of W 

h 3 point out the Time, and almost 

the Place, where the Speech was delivered. 

The chief Object of this Design will be 
answered, if it manifests, in the least, the 
Gratitude of America to his Lordship. 
It will, with Tradition, unprejudiced by 
the Writings of Hirelings, who are made to 
glide in with the courtly Streams of 
Falshood, be the faithful Conveyance 
to Posterity of the Knowledge of those 
Great Things which we, who are not 
to be imposed on by "the busy Doings and 
Undoings" of the envious Great, have seen. 

I am pleased with your Remarks on 
Mr. Peale's Performance, but wish you 
had been less sparing of them — A 
Incident of Yesterday affords me Occasion 
to add to your Remarks: — One of 
the Mezzotinto's was brought into Com- 
pany, when all agreed it was Very clever; 
but some thought it "not like Mr. Pitt." 

You, my Friend took the fair Side, and 
remarked only on the Beauties of the 
Piece — Pray preserve your good Humour 
from being ruffled by the Objections made 
by my Companions, and receive what 
occurs to me on the Subject. 

Perhaps it was hazardous to offer to the 
Public a Portrait so unlike the old Pictures, 
which have been long known among us — 
Very few have Seen any other Represen- 
tation of the Great Man, and we know 
how Strongly First Impressions work on 
the Imagination: And, what is yet more 
disadvantageous to the Painter, not only 
First Impressions, but many Years inti- 
mate Acquaintance with the old Piece, 
has probably So fixed that Likeness in the 
Mind, that, were Mr. Pitt himself to be of 
a Sudden present, and appear a Contrast 

3 WhitehaIl. 
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to those Pieces, there would not be a total 
Want of weak Minds, who might even 
struggle to conceive he was like himself — 
preferring the Likeness with which they 
were so intimate. But between the old 
Copies and the present, I do not see that 
great Disparity that is pretended: Pray 
attend to them, and make all due Allow- 
ances — Twenty Years between the Draw- 
ing the one and the other — such Difference 



and disturbed Air, representing the alarm- 
ing Times; and yet at a Distance, you ob- 
serve a calmer Sky, tho' not altogether 
clear — Hope of better Times. 




MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM PITT 
CHELSEA PORCELAIN 

in his Age! — In the one he is in Modern 
Dress, with Neckcloth, a Wig, and full 
Suit: In the other, with his natural Hair, 
a loose Roman Habit, and Neck bare. 
I am assured that Gentlemen, who had 
seen the Proof Copy, and among them, 
Dr. Franklin, thought Mr. Peale's a very 
good Likeness of the Great Patriot, as he 
is at this Time worn down with Sickness 
and Years, — and with Fatigue in the 
Service of his Country. 

The Pillar at the Back of Mr. Pitt signi- 
fies Stability in the Patriot and his Prin- 
ciples. — You see the dark lowering Clouds, 



By this contemporary evidence we are 
able to learn of the adoration for Pitt felt 
by our two best-known colonial artists 
and the intensity of their indignation at 
the new repressive measures enacted at 
the request of this mentally diseased Eng- 
lish monarch, who, a few years later, 
unable to recruit for his armies in Anglo- 
Saxon England, was forced to hire German 
mercenaries in his vain effort to stifle 
Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

The portrait evidently followed closely 
Wilton's conception of the great man, and 
the print has added interest owing to the 
fact that it met the approbation of Franklin. 

It was at this time that the arts and 
crafts in Great Britain were entering upon 
a period of great accomplishment, owing 
to the liberal patronage received from the 
British Crown, the nobility, and gentle 
folk. The porcelain works 1 of Bow, Bris- 
tol, Chelsea, Plymouth, and Worcester 
were turning out porcelains of a quality 
never approached by their successors. 
Many of their decorative motives were 
allegorical and emblematic: the fables of 
Aesop took the form of porcelain mantel 
ornaments, and the glories of pastoral 
England appeared on many a candlestick. 

A study of the life and works of William 
Duesbery, proprietor of the Chelsea Porce- 
lain Works, assures us of his strong Whig 
principles; to these we owe the emblematic 
Chelsea porcelain memorial of "the great 
Commoner," William Pitt, receiving the 
gratitude of America, which is in the ex- 
hibition at the Museum, — a vivid artistic 
reminder of the man and the days when 
Pitt's praises were sung in every town and 
hamlet throughout the Colonies. Another 
portrait statuette, resplendent in gold 

1 The Cadwalader Collection of English por- 
celains, recently re-installed in Wing F, Room 
22, and Wing H, Room 16, now for the first time 
allows the American collector of ceramics a real 
opportunity for a comprehensive study of the 
glazes, coloring, and modeling of this particular 
form of ceramic art, so treasured by the collec- 
tors of the Old World. 
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and colors, is also the product of the Chelsea 
factory. 

The other portrait of Pitt, hanging on 
the walls, is one of the "glass paintings" 
so freely advertised in our Colonial news- 
papers — in reality, a mezzotint fastened 
upon glass by liquid balsam and, while 
wet, colored from the back. This por- 
trait in its contemporary frame and rich 
coloring, painted by William Hoare (about 
1754) and engraved by E. Fisher, is a type 
of many which, circulated freely in this 
country, indelibly stamped Pitt's features 
upon American memories, and thereby 
necessitated the defense of the likeness 
put out by Peale in his circular. Hoare's 
portrait also appears upon an oval plaque 
of Bilston enamel, engraved and printed 
by Sadler, the inventor of the transfer 
process for printing upon pottery and 
enamels. Beneath the inscription is the 
name: J. Sadler Liverpool Enam 1 . 



The Wedgwood portraits are of two 
types: the smaller, an earlier work, proba- 
bly taken from one of the numerous medals 
struck in Pitt's honor; and the larger, from 
a wax bas-relief made in 1778 by John 
Flaxman, the great English sculptor. 
This conception of Pitt is possibly the 
most satisfying of all the portraits, as no 
other portrait seems to convey the im- 
pression of that massiveness of intellect, 
"force without stint," and resolution of 
purpose of the man whom Rev. Jonathan 
Mayhew, the Boston patriot, addressed 
in 1 766 from the midst of a rejoicing people : 
"To you grateful America attributes that 
she. is reinstated in her former Liberties. 
America calls you over again her father; 
live long in health, happiness and honor; 
be it late, when you must cease to plead 
the cause of liberty on earth." 

R. T. H. Halsey. 




EARL OF CHATHAM 
WEDGWOOD MEDALLION 
MODELED BY FLAXMAN 
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